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do so with respect to wealth: and so you shall one
day be a worthy partner at the banquet of the gods.
But if you take none of the things set before you,
and even despise them, then you will be not only a
fellow-banqueter with the gods, but a sharer of their
dignity; for by so acting Diogenes and Heraclitus
deserved to be called, and to be, divine." Or, take
another passage,1 where he says: " As on a voyage
when the vessel has reached a port, and you go out
of the ship to get water, it is an amusement by the
way to pick up a shell or a flower. But your
thoughts all the while ought to be directed to the
ship, constantly watching for the call of the captain:
and when he does call you, you must throw away all
these things and hasten, that you may not have to be
bound and thrown into the ship by others. So in life
also if, instead of a flower or a shell, there be given
to you a wife or a child, there is nothing to hinder
you from taking them for your own. But if the
captain should call, run to the ship and leave all
such things behind you." " Especially/' the old Epic-
tetus adds with a touch of pathos, "if you are an
old man, do not go very far from the ship, lest
you should lose your passage."

Epietetus, indeed, regards the life of absolute
renunciation as an ideal, much in the same way that
the medieval Church regarded the life of a monk